PREFATORY  NOTE. 


J  AM  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  League,  and  to  issue  these  lectures  in  a 
form  in  which  they  will  be  more  generally  ac- 
cessible. The  Real  Richard  Cobden  has  been 
written  out  from  my  notes,  and  the  newspaper 
reports,  of  an  address  I  gave  on  June  3rd,  1904 — the 
centenary  of  Cobden's  birth — at  a  meeting  of  the 
Compatriots'  Club  in  Cambridge.  Back  to  Adam 
Sjiiith  is  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Economists  at  Edinburgh,  on  December 
15th,  1903  ;  it  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  "  The 
Accountants  Magazine," 

Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  W.  C. 

Jttly  i/[th,  1904. 


THE  REAL  RICHARD  COBDEN. 


Of  all  the  men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  English 
political  life  during  the  nineteenth  century  none  appeals 
to  the  imagination  of  a  subsequent  age  more  strongly  than 
Richard  Cobden.  He  was  of  comparatively  humble 
origin,  with  no  special  advantage  of  bir'.h  or  education  ; 
and  yet  he  was  able  to  make  a  very  deep  mark  on  English 
history.  Cobden  must  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable 
force  of  character  to  achieve  such  success  ;  his  energy,  his 
intellectual  ability  and  strength  of  will  were  qualities 
which  all  Englishmen  may  fitly  recognise  and  admire  on 
the  centenary  of  his  birth.  Unfortunately,  however,  his 
name  has  become  so  much  of  a  party  badge  that  there 
are  many  people  who  are  only  able  to  look  at  him 
through  the  spectacles  of  present-day  politics.  A  legendary 
Cobden  has  been  created.  Those  who  claim  to  be  his 
disciples  appear  to  regard  him  as  an  embed  ment  of 
political  wisdom,  which  holds  good  unaltered  and  unalter- 
able from  age  to  age  ;  while  Imperialists  are  too  ready 
to  denounce  him  as  a  charlatan  who  has  proved  himself 
a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  Surely  a  hundred  years  after 
his  birth,  and  thirty-nine  after  his  death,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  more  discriminating  judgment,  and  to  try  to 
study  the  real  man  as  he  actually  lived  and  worked. 
Men  who  are  thorough-going  in  their  Imperialism, 
and  their  advocacy  of  Tariff  Reform,  will  find,  if  they 
examine  the  matter  carefully,  that  they  can  sympathise 
much  more  completely  with  Richard  Cobden  in  his  aims 
and  his  principles  than  they  might  have  been  inclined  to 
suppose. 
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I. 

I.  Imperialists  in  the  present  day  can  claim  to  be 
thoroughly  democratic ;  the  great  campaign  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  began  last  autumn  was  an  appeal  to  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  and  such  an  undertaking  would 
hardly  have  been  possible,  but  for  the  success  of  Cobden's 
efforts  in  awakening  a  widely  diffused  interest  in  public 
affairs.  For  Cobden  was,  before  all  else,  intensely 
democratic ;  he  had  a  horror  of  bureaucracy  and  all  its 
wa)-3.  He  entered  public  life  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  singularly  apathetic ;  a  great  constitutional  change 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  but 
those  who  had  anticipated  that  this  measure  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  sort  of  regeneration  of  national 
Hfe  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Cobden  believed  in  the 
sound  common-sense  of  the  enlarged  electorate,  and  was 
at  pains  to  incite  them  to  exercise  their  privileges  as 
citizens.  He  busied  himself  about  the  detail  of  political 
machinery,  and  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  registration ;  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  establishing  effective  organisation  in  large  con- 
stituencies. In  this  connection  he  realised  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  engage  in  an  agitation  against  the 
Corn  Laws.  His  interest  in  the  matter  was  primarily 
political,  since  he  felt  that  this  topic  might  be  so  treated 
as  to  rouse  Englishmen  generally  to  make  use  of  their 
political  rights.  A  few  sentences  from  one  of  his  letters 
lO  his  brother  may  help  to  render  his  position  clear.  The 
present  Radical  outbreak,  he  wrote  in  1838,  "is  preferable 
"  to  the  apathy  of  the  three  years  when  prosperity  (or 
"  seemingly  so)  made  Tories  of  us  all.  Nor  do  I  feel  at 
"  all  inclined  to  give  up  politics  in  disgust,  as  you  seem 
to  do  because  of  the  blunders  of  the  Radicals.  They 
"  are  rash  and  presumptuous,  or  ignorant  if  you  will,  but 
"  are  not  the  governing  factions  something  worse  ?  Is 
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"  n^ot  selfishness,  or  systematic  plunder,  or  political  knavery 
"  as  odious  as  the  blunders  of  democracy  ?  We  must 
"  choose  between  the  party  which  governs  upon  an 
"  exclusive  or  monopoly  principle,  and  the  people  who 
"  seek,  though  blindly  perhaps,  the  good  of  the  vast 
"  majority.  If  they  be  in  error  we  must  try  to  put  them 
"  right,  if  rash  to  moderate,  but  never,  never  talk  of  giving 
"  up  the  ship.  .  .  .  I  think  the  scattered  elements 
"  may  yet  be  rallied  round  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  a  moral  and  even  a  religious 
"  spirit  may  be  infused  into  that  topic,  and  if  agitated  in 
"  the  same  manner  that  the  question  of  slavery  has  b^en 
"  it  will  be  irresistible."*  Cobden's  object  was  one  with 
which  we  can  fully  sympathise  ;  he  regarded  this  economic 
agitation  as  a  means  to  a  great  political  end.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  food  supply  was  one  in  which  he  could  interest 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  would 
respond.  They  would,  as  he  hoped,  arouse  themselves 
to  dispossess  the  oligarchy  which  had  absorbed  all  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action,  and  to  take  the  government 
of  the  country  into  their  own  hands. 

The  strength  of  Cobden's  democratic  enthusiasm 
accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  vehemence  of  the 
language  he  frequently  used  in  regard  to  the  Colonial 
system.  The  British  Empire  of  to-day,  embracing  as  it 
does  so  many  self-governing  communities,  has  lost  the 
features  which  roused  his  indignation.  Colcnial  govern- 
ment, as  Cobden  knew  it,  presented  the  least  favourable 
aspect  of  the  bureaucratic  system  he  detested ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  little  hope  that  official  routine  could  be  so 
far  modified  that  the  Colonies  would  secure  any  real 
rights  of  self-government  under  the  English  crown.  He 
was  anxious  that  English  settlers  abroad  should  enjoy 
the   full   privileges   of   citizenship,    and   the  continued 


*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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authority  of  the  Mother  Country  seemed  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  a  true  democracy.  He  apparently 
agreed  with  such  economists  as  Dean  Tucker  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair  in  regarding  the  Colonies  as  a  useless 
burden  to  the  Mother  Country,  but  his  desire  to  cut  them 
adrift  was  not  merely  selfish.  He  was  eager  to  sever  the 
tie  with  Great  Britain  for  the  sake  of  the  Colonists  them- 
selves, in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  free  institutions  of 
their  own.  He  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  Colonies, 
for  he  wanted  to  see  them  democratic,  and  he  recognised 
no  advantage  in  maintaining  a  connection,  which  he 
regarded  as  an  extravagance  for  the  Mother  Country  and 
as  mischievous  to  the  Colonists.  It  is  only  as  the  system 
which  repelled  him  has  been  replaced  by  responsible 
government  in  the  Colonies  themselves,  that  the  Imperial 
sentiment,  which  we  feel  so  strongly,  has  come  into  being. 

2.  There  was  another  trait  in  Cobden  s  character,  which 
is  very  noticeable  all  through  his  career.  He  was  anxious 
to  deal  with  actual  affairs  ;  he  had  no  patience  with  mere 
phrases,  and  a  profound  contempt  for  party  badges.  To 
a  genuine  democrat,  such  as  Cobden  was,  the  Whig 
aristocrats,  with  their  phrases  about  our  glorious  con- 
stitution were  particularly  obnoxious,  and  he  regarded 
them  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies.  The  forms  of 
government,  to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance, 
were  to  his  mind  matters  of  little  moment ;  in  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  in 
Prussia  he  was  ready  to  pour  scorn  on  the  institutions 
they  treated  as  sacred.  "  Had  our  people,"  he  wrote, 
"  such  a  simple  and  economical  Government,  so  deeply 
"  imbued  with  justice  to  all,  and  aiming  so  constantly  to 
"  elevate  mentally  and  morally  its  population,  how  much 
"  better  would  it  be  for  the  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  in 
"  the  British  Empire,  who,  while  they  possess  no  electoral 


*  "  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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'  rights,  are  yet  persuaded  they  are  freemen,  and  who 
"  are  mystified  into  the  notion  that  they  are  not  pohtical 
"  bondmen,  by  that  great  juggle  of  the  Enghsh  constitu- 
"  tion — a  thing  of  monopohes,  and  Church-craft,  and 
"  sinecures,  armorial  hocus-pocus,  primogeniture  and 
"  pageantry."  He  was  quite  able  to  appreciate  good 
administration  when  he  came  across  it,  whether  that  of  a 
Prussian  monarch  or  a  French  Emperor,  but  he  took  no 
account  of  the  form  of  self-government  without  the 
power. 

At  a  later  period  in  his  career  Cobden  was  brought 
into  antagonism  with  the  exponents  of  economic  theory. 
He  was  an  opportunist,  and  when  he  saw  that  a  chance 
offered  itself  of  extending  commercial  intercourse  with 
France,  he  grasped  at  it  readily,  and  set  himself  to  carry 
through  his  commercial  treaty,  even  though  it  did  not 
"  sound  in  tune  with  the  verbal  jingle  of  an  abstract 
"dogma."*  He  had  been  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
help  of  the  economists  in  the  great  agitation  against  the 
Corn  Laws ;  but  the  doctrinaires^  who  were  appealing  t'i 
their  favourite  formnlce  to  condemn  a  real  advance  in 
freedom  of  intercourse,  were  treated  with  the  contempt 
they  deserved.t  With  the  attitude  which  Cobden  assumed 
in  i860  towards  economic  pedants  and  charlatans,  the 
Imperialists  of  the  present  day  can  cordially  sympathise. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  put  off  by  mere  phrases  in  the 
controversy  on  which  we  have  entered,  for  we  mean  to 
insist  on  taking  facts  as  they  are,  and  the  world  as  we 
find  it. 

3.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  Cobden's  general 
habit  of  mind ;  but  there  is  one  particular  point  to  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  direct  special  attention.  He  was  quite 
decided  in  regarding  the  employment  of  labour,  and  the 


*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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employment  of  land  as  the  true  tests  of  national 
prosperity.  The  question  as  to  the  employment  of  labour 
was  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  attack  he  made 
on  the  Corn  Laws.  As  Mr.  Morley  summarises  the  situa- 
tion, he  was  incessantly  asking,  "  With  a  population 
"  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  souls  a  day,  how 
"  can  wages  be  kept  up,  unless  there  be  constantly 
"  increasing  markets  found  for  the  employment  of  labour ; 
"  and  how  can  foreign  countries  buy  our  manufactures 
"  unless  we  take  in  return  their  corn,  timber,  or  whatever 
"  else  they  are  able  to  produce."  *  He  was  aiming  in 
the  'Forties  at  the  very  object  which  Tariff  Reformers  set 
before  them  now — the  increase  of  employment  by  securing 
better  markets.  The  means  are  different,  but  the  end 
in  view  is  the  same. 

Cobden's  views  on  this  topic  are  so  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Twentieth  Century  "  Free  Fooders "  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  closely. 
He  distinctly  repudiated  the  view,  which  is  now  put  for- 
ward in  his  name,  that  the  great  thing  is  to  make  food 
cheap.  He  says :  "  We  do  not  seek  free  trade  in  corn 
"  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it  at  a  cheaper 
"  money  rate."  f  He  indignantly  denied  the  allegation 
that  the  manufacturers  were  agitating  for  cheap  food,  in 
the  hope  that  their  wages  bill  would  be  reduced.  He 
held  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  enable  the 
manufacturers  to  "  employ  our  people  at  good  wages."  | 
He  blamed  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  mistake  of  resting 
the  case  for  giving  greater  freedom  to  trade  on  any 
anticipated  reduction  of  prices;  "assuredly  he  took  the 
"  least  comprehensive  or  statesman-like  view  of  his 
"measures  when  he  proposed  to  degrade  prices  instead 

*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
t  July  3''d,  1844. — "  Speeches,"  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
J:  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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"  of   aiming  to  sustain  them  by  enlarging  the  circle  of 
"  exchanges."*  Cobden  himself  did  not  rest  his  case  upon 
the  cheapening  of  commodities  to  the  consumer,  but  on 
the  prospective  increase  of  employment  for  the  producer. 
"  We  believe  that  Free  Trade  will  increase  the  demand 
"  for  labour  of  every  kind,  not  merely  of  the  mechanical 
"  classes  and  those  engaged  in  laborious  bodily  occupa- 
'*  tions,  but  for  clerks,  shopmen  and  warehousemen,  giving 
"  employment  to  all  those  youths  whom  you  are  so  desirous 
"  of  setting  out  in  the  world,  "t    Further,  he  believed  that 
this  great  development  would  come  without  any  real 
injury  to  the  agricultural  interest.    He  held,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  large  part  of   the  population  was   so  in- 
sufficiently fed,  that  an  increase  of  employment  and  wages 
would  lead  to  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  corn  ;  the 
half-starved  labourers  would  then  be  able  to  buy  as  much 
as  they  wanted.  +    But  while  he  looked  forward  to  an 
increase  in  the  effective  demand,  he  did  not  foresee  any 
likelihood  of  large  supplies  coming  in  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price.   The  cost  of  transit  from  Dantzic  was  about  los  6d. 
a  quarter,  and  this  was  "  the  natural  protection  enjoyed  by 
"  the  farmers  of  this  country."  §    And  hence  he  honestly 
put  forward  a  very  roseate,  and  a  very  mistaken  forecast 
of  the  probable  future  of  English  agriculture.    "  We  are 
"  convinced,"  he  says   that   Free    Trade   in   corn  "  will 
*'  benefit  the  tenant  farmer  as  much  as  any  trader  or 
"  manufacturer  in  the  community.    Neither  do  we  believe 
"  it  will  injure  the  farm  labourer ;  we  think  it  will  enlarge 
"  the  market  for  his  labour,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
"  of  finding  employment,  not  only  on  the  soil  by  the 
improvements  which  agriculturists  must  adopt,  but  that 
"  there  will  also  be  a  general  rise  in  wages  from  the 

*  March  12th,  1844. — "  Speeches,"  vol  i.  p.  143. 
t  J"ly  3^^>  1844. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
X  January  15th,  1845. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
§  March  12th,  1844. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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"increased  demand  for  employment  in  the  neighbouring 
"  towns,  which  will  give  young  peasants  an  opportunity  of 
"  choosing  between  the  labour  of  the  field  and  that  of  the 
"towns.    We  do  not  expect  that  it  will  injure  the  land- 
"  owner,  provided  he  looks  merely  to  his  pecuniary  interest 
"  in  the  matter."  *    Or  again,  "  There  never  was  a  more 
"monstrous  delusion  than  to  suppose  that  that  which  goes 
"  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  country  and  to  extend  its 
"  manufactures  and  commerce,  that  which  adds  to  our 
"  numbers,  increases  our  population,  enlarges  the  number 
"  of  your  customers  and  diminishes  your  burdens  by  multi- 
"  plying  the  shoulders  that  are  to  bear  them,  and  giving 
"  them  increased  strength  to  bear  them,  can  possibly  tend 
"  to  diminish  the  value  of  land.      There  is  a  taste  for 
"  land  inherent  in  human  kind,  and  especially  it  is  the 
"  desire    of    Englishmen  to   possess   land ;     ,    .    .  . 
"  and,  therefore,  whilst  you  have  a  monopoly  of  that 
"article  which  our  very  instincts  lead  us  to  desire  to 
"  possess,  if  you  see  any  process  going  on  by  which  our 
"  commerce  and  our  numbers  are  increased  it  is  impossible 
"  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
"  value  of  the  article  that  is  in  your  hands."t  Cdbden 
could  not  be  expected  to  foresee  the   changes   in  the 
facilities  for  communication  with  the  Great  West  which 
have  falsified  his  confident  prediction.    It  is  at  all  events 
clear  that  he  would  have  regarded  the  serious  diminution 
of  the  area  under  cultivation,  and  of  the  scope  for  employ- 
ment in  rural  districts,  as  a  very  real  evil  of  which  account 
should  be  taken  in  attempting  to  assess  the  gain  and  the 
loss  which  have  come  to  the  country  during  the  era  of 
Free  Trade.   Cobden  was  not  content  to  consider  on  what 
terms  goods  could  be  purchased  by  consumers;  just  as 
Tariff  Reformers  now  do,  he  took  the  employment  of 
labour,  and  the  cultivation  of  land  to  be  the  real  proof 
that  good  use  is  being  made  of  national  resources. 

*  July  3rd,  1844. — "  Speeches,"  vol.  i.  p,  203. 
f  February  27th,  1846. — Ibid.,  p.  382. 
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11. 

I.  While  there  is  much  in  Cobden's  standpoint  and 
habitual  line  of  argument  with  which  we  can  heartily 
agree,  it  is  clear  that  there  were  some  curious  limitations 
in  his  political  outlook.  These  were  to  some  extent  due 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  times,  and  especially  to  the 
current,  but  mistaken  optimism  which  found  full  expres- 
sion in  the  writings  of  Cobden's  friend,  Bastiat.  The 
economists  of  the  day  were  inchned  to  assume  that  if  the 
private  interests  of  individuals  were  allowed  to  have  free 
play,  the  greatest  good  of  the  community  would  be  sure 
to  come  about  mechanically.  Monopoly  of  every  kind  and 
exclusive  privileges  Cobden  regarded  as  injurious ;  but, 
where  every  interest  had  free  play,  he  had  no  fear  that 
the  pursuit  of  private  gain  would  be  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
From  his  point  of  view,  it  was  only  through  the  advantage 
which  accrued  to  individuals  that  the  aggregate  of 
interests  which  made  up  the  national  prosperity  would  be 
really  advanced.  He  had,  as  a  consequence,  no  scruple 
in  linking  his  own  personal  gain  with  the  success  of  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  He  was  convinced  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  for  the  public  good,  and  he 
prudently  endeavoured  to  enjoy  a  share  in  the  gain  that 
he  anticipated.  He  speculated,  at  the  time  of  the  Corn 
Law  agitation,  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  building  land  in 
Manchester,  as  an  incidental  effect  of  the  success  of  his 
campaign.*  His  confidence  in  the  necessary  harmony  of 
general  and  individual  interests  was  so  great  that  he 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  irritation  at  his  opponents,  since 
he  regarded  them  as  short-sighted  people  whose  obstinacy 
was  really  injurious  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  everyone 
else.    We  gather  from  his  speeches  that  the  landlords 


*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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angered  him,  not  merely  because  they  were  selfish,  but 
even  more  because  he  regarded  them  as  fools.  We  can 
see  now  that  they  were  not  so  wholly  bhnd  as  he  sup- 
posed ;  and  hence  we  find  it  hard  to  excuse  the  vein  of 
bitterness  which  runs  through  many  of  his  speeches,  and 
the  stirring  up  of  class  antagonisms  to  which  he  lent 
himself. 

He  was  also  inclined  to  over-rate  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  material  interests  of  individuals  in  determining 
public  action,  and  especially  in  bringing  about  changes 
in  international  relations.    He  beheved  that  the  demands 
of  foreign  consumers  for  English  manufactures  would 
suffice  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  unfettered  commercial  inter- 
course and  universal  peace,  almost  automatically.  This 
was  the  ground  for  his  celebrated  prophecy — that  the 
whole  world  would  adopt  Free  Trade  if  England  set  the 
example.    In  1846,  twelve  days  before  Sir  Robert  Peel 
introduced  his  Bill,  and  when  the  course  he  would  adopt 
was  still  regarded  as  uncertain,  Cobden  stated  that  five 
years  would  suffice  to  bring  about  this  conversion.    "  I  be- 
^'  lieve  that  if  you  aboHsh  the  Corn  Law  honestly,  and  adopt 
Free  Trade  in  its  simplicity,  there  will  not  be  a  tariff 
in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in  less  than  five 
years  to  follow  your  example."t    He  thought  that  the 
interests  of  those  who  used  articles  of  British  manufacture 
would  control  the  policy  of  foreign  countries.    He  believed 
that  if  only  Free  Trade  were  once  introduced  by  England 
-.a  network   of  harmonious   relations  would  be  formed 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  and  universal 
peace  would  follow,  mechanically.    But  this  expectation 
that  the  mutual  dependence  of  nations  would  in  itself 
bring  about  universal  peace  has  proved  to  be  an  idle 
dream;    conscious   efforts   and  mutual  concessions  are 


f  15th  January,  1846. — "  Speeches,"  vol.  i.  p.  560. 
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•needed  to  put  international  relations  on  a  sound  and 
friendly  footing ;  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  could  never  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
methods  on  which  Cobden  laid  so  much  stress. 

The  supposed  harmony  between  duty  and  interest, 
which  was  the  basis  of  Cobden's  optimism,  is  farther 
exemplified  in  the  view  he  took  of  the  influence  which 
England  might  exercise  on  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Morley  thus  summarises  his  opinions : 
"  England  is  to-day  so  situated  in  every  particular  of  her 
"  domestic  and  foreign  circumstances,  that  by  leaving 
^  other  Governments  to  settle  their  own  business  and 
"  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  and  by  attending  to  the  vast 
"  and  difficult  affairs  of  her  own  enormous  realm  and  the 
"  condition  of  her  people,  she  will  not  only  be  setting  the 
"  world  an  example  of  noble  morality,  which  no  other 
"  nation  is  so  happily  free  to  set,  but  she  will  be  follow- 
"  ing  the  very  course  which  the  maintenance  of  her 
"  greatness  most  imperatively  commands.  It  is  precisely 
"  because  Great  Britain  is  so  strong  in  resources,  in 
"  courage,  in  institutions,  in  geographical  position,  that 
"  she  can  before  all  other  powers  afford  to  be  moral,  and 
"  to  set  the  example  of  a  great  nation  walking  in  the  paths 
"  of  justice  and  peace."  *  We  may  notice  by  the  way  that 
the  extent  to  which  one  nation  is  likely  to  imitate  the 
example  of  another  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  are  repelled  rather  than  attracted  by 
a]^yone  who  deliberately  and  gratuitously  assumes  the 
position  of  a  model.  England  has  posed  as  a  Free  Trade 
country  for  half  a  century,  and  for  the  last  three  decades 
there  have  been  few  indications  of  any  tendency  to  copy 
us  in  this  respect.  The  world  at  large  had  noted,  under 
the  guidance  of  Frederic  List,  that  English  interests  had 


*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
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led  to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  and  declined  to  admire 
this  country  as  an  exponent  of  international  morality. 
Other  nations  are  content  to  pursue  their  own  interests, 
so  far  as  they  can  judge  of  them,  and  they  are  quite  clear 
that  our  present  method  of  dealing  with  English  interests 
is  not  one  which  they  desire  to  copy. 

While  Cobden  was  inclined  to  idealise  any  course  which 
was  favourable  to  individual  material  interests,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  condemn  any  political  development  to 
which  no  such  effect  could  be  ascribed,  since  it  was  likely 
to  take  place  at  the  cost  of  individuals.  To  him,  as  to  other 
manufacturers,  it  appeared  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  our  goods  were  sold  to  foreigners,  or  to  our 
countrymen  across  the  sea ;  so  long  as  Manchester  men 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  they  took  no  account  of  the 
question,  whether  our  population  and  capital  were 
developing  the  resources  of  our  own  Empire,  or  of  some 
power  that  might  prove  to  be  an  antagonist.  It  was  to 
his  mind  a  distinct  advantage  that  Free  Trade,  by  putting 
all  trading  countries  on  the  same  footing,  would  do  away 
with  Colonial  preferences  of  every  kind ;  he  had  no 
doubt  that  breaking  the  ties  of  interest  would  increase 
the  difficulties  of  holding  these  large  and  scattered  areas 
together  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  "  The  Colonial 
"  system,"  he  said,  "  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals  to  the 
"  passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except 
"  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually 
"  and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which  unite  ou* 
*•  Colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest."* 
We  may  leave  it  to  modern  Cobdenites  to  explain  whether 
they  have  abandoned  Cobden's  view  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  Free  Trade,  or  whether  they  have  a  sneaking 


*  Letters  to  H.  Ashworth,  April  12th,  1842. — Morley's  Life  of 
Cobden;"  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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'sympathy  with  his  enthusiasm  for  lessening  the  responsi- 
bihties  and  diminishing  the  prestige  of  England. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  should  be  forced  to  dwell,  even  in 
passing,  on  the  faults  and  limitations  of  the  man  we 
commemorate  to-day,  but  our  opponents  will  not  allow  us 
to  forget  them.  Those  who  claim  to  be  his  followers  are 
degenerate  disciples ;  for  while  they  copy  his  mannerisms 
and  reiterate  his  mistakes,  they  show  no  signs  of  the 
practical  sagacity  and  ability  to  learn  by  experience  which 
rendered  him  a  power  in  the  land. 

2.  When  we  take  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Cobden's  great  agitation  was  carried  on,  we  may  feel  that 
it  is  not  seriously  to  his  discredit  that  he  should  have  been 
guilty  of  some  incidental  blunders.  In  his  case  they  were 
errors  of  judgment  which  any  reasonable  man  might  easily 
make  with  the  information  he  had  before  him.  Thirty 
years  after  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  was  passed,  it  was  not 
imnatural  for  him  to  regard  the  landlords  as  a  body  of 
monopolists  who  were  piling  up  wealth  and  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Considering  the 
losses  which  this  class  has  sustained  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  the  orators  who  re-echo 
his  denunciations  to-day.  The  landlords  have,  at  all 
events,  been  shorn  of  the  exclusive  political  power  which 
Cobden  held  to  be  a  public  danger. 

In  1846  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  Free  Trade  would  soon  be  adopted  by  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  the  world  if  England  would  only 
set  the  example.  Liberalism  was  in  the  air,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  introducing  his  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  called  attention  to  many  signs  which  seemed 
to  show  that  such  different  countries  as  the  United  States, 
Naples,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Hanover,  might 
be  expected  to  take  this  course.    Cobden's  prediction 
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was  reasonable  enough  in  1846;  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  making  a  similar  forecast  to-day,  or  for 
alleging  that  other  countries  will  follow  our  lead.  They 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  take  an  opposite  course  ;  it 
is  merely  foolish  to  suppose  that  by  pursuing  our  own  line 
of  commercial  policy  we  shall  bring  other  countries  round 
to  our  views.  Cobden  argued  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  because  he  believed  it  would  be  a  step  to  Universal 
Free  Intercourse,  and  it  is  idle  to  adduce  his  authority 
in  support  of  persistence  in  the  pohcy  of  one-sided  Free 
Trade. 

Circumstances  have  changed  in  another  way,  since  the 
time  of  Cobden ;  he  mistook  the  reason  for  the  origin  of 
the  rival  industries  which  were  springing  up,  and  under- 
rated their  vitality.  In  his  day  England  towered  so  far 
above  other  countries  in  industrial  superiority  that  she 
could  apparently  afFord  to  be  careless ;  a  policy  of  laissez- 
faire  was  good  enough.  There  was  no  obvious  need  to 
trouble  about  privileges  and  preferences,  for  we  seemed 
able  to  hold  our  own  for  certain  in  any  market  in  which 
we  got  a  footing.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  America  and  Germany  has  led 
to  an  international  competition  in  industry,  and  England 
has  lost  her  leading  position.  The  struggle  is  now  so 
keen  that  we  are  bound  to  attend  to  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  let  things 
drift.  There  is  a  double  danger  in  continuing  to  pursue 
the  Cobdenite  policy  to-day.  As  our  goods  are  gradually 
driven  from  one  market  after  another,  we  have  diminished 
opportunities  of  purchasing  the  food  we  require  for  our 
population ;  while  the  reckless  optimism,  which  laisse.^- 
faire  politicians  exhibit  in  the  face  of  serious  dangers,  is 
fatal  to  British  influence  in  our  Colonies  or  on  our 
neighbours.  We  cannot  retain  the  respect  of  any  other 
people  if  we  are  too  careless,  or  too  arrogant,  as  a  nation 
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to  attend  to  our  own  business  interests.  Our  insular 
economic  science  is  content  to  analyse  the  causes  of  tiie 
relative  decline  of  our  staple  industries,  but  is  helpless  to 
offer  any  suggestion  as  to  means  by  which  England  may 
even  maintain  her  position  in  the  future.  Nothing  can 
disturb  the  self-complacent  equanimity  of  the  degenerate 
disciples  of  Cobden,  or  shake  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of 
"the  mere  utterance  of  some  formula  of  economic 
"  incantation."* 

III. 

Imperialists  in  the  present  day  may  well  claim  to  have 
a  share  in  commemorating  the  birth  of  Richard  Cobden. 
We  have  no  desire  to  set  him  up  as  a  model  to  be  slavishly 
copied,  for  we  see  that  he  was  in  many  ways  mistaken. 
We  would  fain  bury  the  recollection  of  these  errors  ;  but 
we  cannot  forget  that,  despite  his  limitations,  he  did 
succeed  in  awakening  Englishmen  generally  to  a  sense  of 
their  political  privileges,  and  that  he  thus  made  possible 
the  keener  life  and  wider  enthusiasms  of  the  present  time. 
Imperialists  may  draw  inspiration  from  his  example,  and 
strive  to  face  the  problems  of  our  day  with  something  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  perspicacity  and  vigour  which  he 
exhibited. 

Cobden  had  a  very  deep  love  of  his  country  and  pride 
in  her  achievements,  though  he  rarely  showed  it.  During 
his  visit  to  America,  however,  in  1835,  the  talk  to  which 
he  listened  fired  his  British  blood,  and  he  gave  his 
thoughts  expression  in  the  contrast  he  drew  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  "  If,  many  ages  hence, 
"  your  descendants  shall  be  able  only  to  say  of  their 
"  country  as  much  as  I  am  entitled  to  say  of  mine  now, 
"  that  for  seven  hundred  years  we  have  existed  as  a  nation 


*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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"  constantly  advancing  in  liberty,  wealth  and  refinement, 
"  holding  out  the  lights  of  philosophy  and  true  religion 
"  to  all  the  world,  presenting  mankind  with  the  greatest 
"  of  human  institutions  in  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  we 
"  are  the  only  modern  people  that  for  so  long  a  time 
"  withstood  the  attacks  of  enemies  so  heroically  that  a 
"  foreign  foe  never  put  a  foot  in  our  Capital  except  as  a 
"  prisoner  (this  last  is  a  poser)* ;  if  many  centuries  hence 
"  your  descendants  will  be  entitled  to  say  something 
"  equivalent  to  this,  then,  and  not  till  then,  you  will  be 
"  entitled  to  that  crown  of  fame  which  the  historian  of 
"  centuries  is  entitled  to  award."t  Cobden  was  patriotic 
as  well  as  democratic,  and  we  are  patriotic  in  a  larger 
sense — compatriots  with  the  English  nations  beyond  the 
seas.  When  we  remember  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  diffusion  of  the  power  of  self-government 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  civil  administration  in  our  great  dependency,  we  may 
well  be  enthusiastic  over  the  vigorous  political  life,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  British  Empire  to-day.  Our 
Imperialism  may  have  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
patriotism.  "  It  was  not  from  the  side  of  emotional 
"  sympathy  that  Cobden  started,  but  from  that  positive 
"  and  scientific  feeling  for  order  and  good  government 
"  which  is  the  statesman's  true  motive  and  deepest 
"  passion."+  We,  too,  desire  to  see  good  government  and 
order  of  every  kind — including  economic  order — through- 
out the  Empire. 

We  may  thus  claim  to  be  carrying  on  the  work  which 
Cobden  had  at  heart,  though  in  some  respects  the  task 
that  lies  before  us  is  harder  than  that  which  Cobden  under- 

*  He  referred  to  the  success  of  the  British  arms  at  Washington  in 
1813. 

f  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
X  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  99. 
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took,  or  at  all  events  than  he  thought  it  was.  He  believed, 
mistakenly  but  still  really,  that  the  changes  which  he 
struggled  for  could  be  carried  through  without  cost  to 
anyone.  We  are  under  no  such  delusion  as  to  the  harmony 
of  all  the  private  interests  in  a  nation,  or  the  complete 
reconciliation  of  private  gain  with  public  spirit.  There 
is  need,  not  to  appeal  to  sordid  interests,  but  to  rouse 
Englishmen  to  act  on  a  higher  sense  of  the  duty  and 
destiny  of  the  English  race ;  and  this  effort  is  sure  to 
involve  some  cost,  at  least  temporarily.  The  political  and 
economic  objects  we  have  in  view  are,  as  we  believe,  worth 
considerable  sacrifice  in  .the  hope  of  attaining  them.  Men 
must  learn  to  look  less  at  their  immediate  interests  and  to 
think  more  of  the  ultimate  results.  The  narrowest 
economic  prudence  requires  that  we  should  pay  such  a 
premium  now,  as  will  help  to  secure  our  hold  on  markets 
where  we  can  buy  provisions  and  sell  our  goods,  and 
thus  ensure  our  national  prosperity  for  a  distant  future. 

Under  changed  circumstances  the  means  we  recommend 
must  be  different  from  those  which  Cobden  advocated, 
even  though  the  end  in  view  is  much  the  same.  He  set  him- 
self to  enlarge  the  circle  of  exchange,  and  to  remove  the 
fetters  which  hampered  English  trade,  and  that  is  our 
object  too.  The  obstacles  which  he  desired  to  remove 
were  self-imposed ;  while  we  want,  as  free-born  English- 
men, to  get  rid  of  the  restrictions  forced  upon  us  by  other 
nations.  In  order  to  free  Englishmen  from  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  their  trade  is  now  carried  on,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  effective  influence  to  bear  on  our 
industrial  rivals,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  not  only  free  to  negotiate,  but  free  to  retaliate.* 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  cail  attention  to  some  sentences 
in  a  speech  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  London,  on  4th  March,  1891  : — "  This 
matter  of  commercial  tariffs  is  singularly  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of 
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At  all  events,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  complete  accord 
with  Cobden  in  regard  to  the  tests  by  which  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  can  be  most  truly  gauged.  He  protested 
against  the  notion  that  a  low  price  of  corn  is  the  primary 
consideration  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  He 
showed  no  inclination  to  set  up  cheap  food  as  an  idol 
before  which  political  duty  and  national  responsibility,  and 
even  future  prosperity,  might  be  legitimately  sacrificed. 
We  are  adopting  the  economic  aims  he  had  in  view  when 
we  endeavour  to  see  that  labour  shall  be  fully  employed, 
and  land  properly  occupied  and  worked  throughout  thq^ 
British  Empire.  We  do  not  suppose,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done,  that  this  result  can  be  obtained  mechanically, 
without  either  thought  or  effort ;  we  believe  that  care  and 
foresight  and  energy  are  called  for  to  make  the  most  of 
every  part  of  our  domain.  No  single  formula  will  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  area  over  which  the  British  flag  waves. 
There  is  need  to  take  full  account  of  the  resources,  not 
only  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  of  every  Colony  and 
Dependency,  so  as  at  once  to  do  the  best  for  each  member, 
and  also  to  bring  them  to  co-operate  together  as 
harmonious  parts  of  a  great  commercial  Empire. 


that  magic  spell  of  remonstrance  and  objurgation  of  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  so  fond.  The  object  of  a  foreign  Power  in  raising 
its  tariffs  is  to  exclude  your  commodities,  and  when  you  tell  them  in 
reproachful  tones  that  the  effect  of  their  tariff  will  be  to  exclude  your 
commodities,  the  only  result  is  that  they  say,  '  Thank  you,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  That  is  just  what  I  intended.*  And  they  give 
another  turn  of  the  screw  to  the  tariff,  in  order  that  the  effect  may  be 
quite  unmistakable  and  leave  you  to  your  reproaches.  I  therefore 
hope  that  whatever  other  policy  may  be  recommended  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  by  these  enlightened  Chambers,  they  will  not  go  back  to 
the  somewhat  antiquated  policy  of  remonstrance,  which  will  do  the 
very  reverse  of  what  they  intended." — Supplement  to  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journaly  p.  30,  loth  March,  iSgi. 
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BACK  TO  ADAM  SMITH. 


There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  philosophical  speculation  to  re- 
vert to  the  study  of  Immanuel  Kant.  The  paradoxes  and 
subtleties  of  dialectic  do  not  seem  to  afford  any  means  for 
wrestling  seriously  with  the  problems  of  life.  To  many  it 
hardly  appears  worth  while  to  follow  the  lead  of  recent 
thinkers,  however  bold  and  ingenious  they  may  be,  but 
rather  to  get  a  fresh  starting-point  by  harking  back  to  the 
'  Critical  Philosophy '  to  which  all  subsequent  speculation 
owes  so  much.  We  may  perhaps  discern  a  parallel  move- 
ment in  economics  at  the  present  time.  The  condition  of 
the  science  is  somewhat  disappointing :  it  seems  to  have 
lost  the  hold  on  the  public  mind  which  it  enjoyed  half  a 
century  ago.  However  delicate  the  methods  of  analysis 
developed  by  Jevons  and  his  school  may  be,  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  results  of  their  speculations  to  bear  on 
the  actual  conditions  of  affairs.  There  seems  to  be  good 
reason  to  look  back  not  only  to  Konigsberg  but  to 
Kirkcaldy. 

It  would  not  be  uninstructive  to  press  the  parallel  farther, 
and  insist  on  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced  between 
the  political  philosophy  of  Kant  and  that  of  Adam  Smith. 
Oncken  has  shown  that,  different  as  the  men  were,  they  had 
much  in  common,  and  represented  a  similcir  reaction  from 
the  dominant  thought  of  their  day.*  It  is  rather  my  purpose 
to  try  and  indicate  the  attitude  of  mind  which  was  adopted 
by  Adam  Smith  in  his  economic  investigations.   The  fun  of 

*  A.  Oncken,  '  Adam  Smith  und  I.  Kant,'  p.  6i. 
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a  humourist  sometimes  seems  to  lie  not  in  the  words  of  his 
jest  so  much  as  in  the  way  he  said  it ;  and  the  importance  of 
Adam  Smith  for  us  to-day  seems  to  me  to  be  due  not  so 
much  to  the  actual  doctrines  he  enunciated  as  to  the  views 
he  exemplified  in  regard  to  the  precise  place  of  economic 
study  in  the  circle  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  pursued  We  may,  by 
going  back  to  Adam  Smith,  find  an  example  as  to  the  most 
judicious  and  fruitful  course  to  adopt  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  our  own  time. 

In  trying  thus  to  get  at  the  standpoint  of  the  man,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  concentrate  attention  exclusively  on 
any  one  of  his  writings,  but  to  take  them  as  a  whole.  This 
is  specially  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  a  book  as  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,'  since  it  was  designedly  composed  as 
part  of  a  system  of  social  science,  and  is  confessedly  incom- 
plete. By  the  publication  of  the  notes  taken  of  Adam 
Smith's  Glasgow  lectures  about  1763,*  we  are  enabled  to 
see  how  his  treatment  of  economics  was  combined  with  the 
discussion  of  the  various  branches  of  political  Hfe,  while  his 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  '  gives  us  a  doctrine  of  human 
nature  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  reading  the 
'  W^ealth  of  Nations.'  This  ethical  work  is  of  special  im- 
portance ;  it  was  the  book  on  which  Adam  Smith  particu- 
larly prided  himself,  and  he  revised  it  shortly  before  his 
death.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Adam  Smith  was 
in  any  way  conscious  of  the  alleged  incompatibility  between 
different  parts  of  his  teaching  or  failed  to  regard  it  as  a 
consistent  whole.t  In  trying  to  get  a  view  of  the  man's 
standpoint  we  are  bound  to  go  to  all  the  various  writings 
which  have  survived,  rather  than  confine  ourselves  to  one. 


*  *  Lectures  on  Justice  and  Police,'  edited  by  E.  Cannan. 
t  A.  Oncken,     Des  Adam  Smith  Problem "  in  (Beriin)  '  Z.  f. 
Socialwissenschaft,'  1878. 
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I. 

There  are  two  noticeable  features  which  distinguish  the 
work  of  Adam  Smith  from  that  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors  alike.  He  had  a  clear  view  that  in 
economics  he  was  only  dealing  with  one  aspect  of  national 
life,  and  that  other  aspects  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well ; 
while  his  method  of  treating  the  topics  is  thoroughly  em- 
pirical. In  both  respects  he  remained  true  to  the  tradition 
of  the  English  writers  who  had  dealt  with  particular  parts  of 
the  subject  which  he  isolated  and  examined  as  a  whole — 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  both  respects  his  work  is 
markedly  distinct  from  that  of  the  French  physiocrats  :  he 
did  not  recognise  or  acknowledge  much  affinity  with  them 
because,  though  their  doctrines  were  similar,  the  spirit  in 
which  they  approached  the  subject  was  completely  opposed 
to  his  own  habit  of  mind. 

I.  There  are  throughout  the  'Wealth  of  Nations'  so 
many  passages  which  expose  in  sweeping  terms  the  folly  of 
State  interference  to  foster  industry  and  conmierce  that  the 
hasty  reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that  Adam  Smith 
had  adopted  as  his  ideal  a  society  in  which  all  such  attempts 
at  regulation  should  be  abandoned.  But  a  little  closer 
examination  will  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
apparent  overstatement  on  this  point  occurs  in  the  earHer 
editions,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent  corrected  by  the 
insertions  in  the  third,  when  the  book  was  so  much  en- 
larged. It  is  abundantly  clear  that  he  really  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  authority  which  should  be  supreme  over  all 
economic  affairs,  and  which  should  occasionally  at  least 
interfere  with  them. 

That  he  did  not  regard  economic  considerations  as  of 
primary  importance  is  obvious  from  his  often-quoted  re- 
marks about  the  Navigation  Act.     He  commended  it  ajs 
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perhaps  the  "  wisest "  piece  of  commercial  legislation  which 
had  ever  been  passed  in  England,  although  he  saw  quite 
clearly  that  the  Act  was  not  "  favourable  to  foreign  com- 
merce or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise 
from  it."*  Since  "  defence  "  is  in  his  view  "  of  much  more 
importance  than  opulence,"  it  necessarily  follows  that  he 
approved  the  continued  existence  of  a  political  authority 
which  regarded  all  matters  of  national  opulence  as  falling 
within  its  province.  All  the  discussions  as  to  the  conditions 
of  retaliation  and  so  forth  would  be  unmeaning,  unless  he 
habitually  took  for  granted  that  political  considerations  were 
supreme,  and  that  circumstances  might  arise  at  ciny  moment 
which  would  require  administrative  interference.  The  very 
exceptions  he  adduces  serve  to  prove  what  was  the  rule  in 
his  mind,  and  that  he  had  not  reconciled  himself  to  the 
extreme  laissez-faire  standpoint  from  which  all  State  inter- 
ference in  business  affairs  is  in  itself  condemned.  Among 
the  most  instructive  passages  is  one  inserted  in  1784,  in 
which  he  enters  on  the  history  of  the  exclusive  companies. 
He  had  already  admitted  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lator to  promote  commerce  in  general,!  and  he  argues  that 
it  might  be  a  function  of  the  State  to  promote  some  par- 
ticular undertakings  of  general  utility  that  would  strain  the 
resources  of  individuals. {  In  his  days,  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  under  a  cloud ;  §  but  he  regarded  them  as  an 
institution  by  which  the  State  might  promote  certain  useful 
kinds  of  business,  and  in  this  way  he  justifies  the  practice 
of  giving  a  temporary  monopoly  for  some  branches  of 
foreign  commerce. 

So  far  as  we  can  put  the  scattered  hints  together,  he 
seems  to  have  held  that  the  legislator  should  make  it  his 
rule  to  allow  the  greatest  liberty  to  each  individual  to  carry 

*  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  ed.  by  Nicholson,  p.  188. 
\  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  p.  302.  %  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

§  Cunningham,  *  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in 
Modern  Times,'  pp.  448,  816. 
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on  his  business  in  his  own  way.    The  legislator  is  to  be 
guided  by  general  principles,  and  Adam  Smith  recommends 
natural  liberty  as  the  general  principle  which  the  wise 
legislator  will  adopt.    The  "  insidious  animal  "  who  had  no 
guiding  principles,  but  was  merely  "  directed  by  the  momen- 
tary fluctuations  of  affairs,"*  was  on  a  lower  level  alto;^ether 
and  Adam  Smith  passes  him  by  contemptuously,  and  dwells 
by  preference  on  the  legislators  who  had  principles — though 
mistaken  ones.    It  is  thus  that  he  enters  on  the  discussions 
of  the  mercantile  and  the  agricultural  systems.      In  this 
sense  he  commends  the  system  of  natural  liberty ;  it  is  in 
this  sense,  too,  that  the  subject  is  discussed  by  other  writers 
of  that  period,  and  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  Pitt  adopted 
the  system  recommended  in  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'  He 
did  not  devise  taxation  with  a  mere  view  to  the  collection 
of  revenue  in  the  easiest  fashion ;  Pitt  played  the  part  of 
the  legislator,  and  tried  to  bring  principles  of  justice  to  bear, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  burden  might  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  were  most  able  to  sustain  it.  Most 
instructive  of  all  are  the  statements  of  the  principles  of 
poor  relief  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  administration 
which  Pitt  sketched  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Whitbread's 
motion  for  reviving  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the  justices, 
and  fixing  a  living  wage  as  a  protection  to  the  poor.t  It 
was  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  natural  liberty, 
as  he  understood  them,  to  try  and  preserve  an  order  in 
which  the  economically  weak  should  be  cared  for  and  en- 
couraged by  the  State.    Natural  liberty  was  not  set  up  by 
Adam  Smith  as  something  that  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
legislators,  or  that  is  to  override  their  judgment,  but  as  the 
principle  to  which,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  adhere,  so  far 
as  circumstances  allow. 

We  often  hear  folk  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  scope 

*  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  p.  190. 

t  '  Pari.  Hist.'  vol.  xxxii.  p.  711.,  Feb.  12,  1796. 
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for  individual  liberty,  so  long  as  each  person  allows  equal 
liberty  to  others ;  and  something  of  this  sort  seems  to  be 
Adam  Smith's  idea  of  what  is  natural  It  is  the  part  of 
legislation,  in  his  view,  to  preserve  the  natural  order.  On 
these  grounds  he  expresses  approval  of  drawbacks,  even 
when  they  cause  a  loss  of  customs  or  excise,  since  the 
"natural  balance  of  industry  and  distribution  of  labour, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  disturbed  by  such  duties, 
would  be  more  nearly  re-established  by  such  a  regulation."* 
In  a  similar  way  he  distinguishes  the  benefit  of  colonial 
trade  from  the  effects  of  colonial  monopoly.  He  would 
have  a  free  trade  secured  by  treaty,  as  more  beneficial  to 
the  public,  though  less  advantageous  to  merchants.!  He 
constantly  inveighs  against  the  huckstering  spirit  of  trades- 
men, and  complains  that  the  mercantile  system  lent  itself  to 
their  selfish  aims,  since  it  "  deranged  more  or  less  "  the 
"  natural  and  most  advantageous  distribution  of  stock." 
Projectors  were  to  be  kept  from  meddling :  since  they 
"  disturb  Nature  in  the  course  of  her  operations  in  human 
affairs,  and  it  requires  no  more  than  to  let  her  alone,  and 
give  her  fair  play  in  the  pursuit  of  her  ends,  that  she  may 
establish  her  own  designs. "+  Under  the  system  of  natural 
liberty  no  one  would  be  encouraged  to  pursue  his  calling  to 
the  detriment  of  his  neighbours. 

The  natural  order,  however,  was  not  to  be  preserved  by 
insisting  that  the  legislator  should  be  a  mere  looker-on,  and 
never  take  any  action  that  affected  business  interests. 
Adam  Smith  has  no  sympathy  with  Quesnay's  prescription 
of  a  regimen  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice.  So  far 
is  he  from  assuming  it  as  something  that  could  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  he  argues  that  "  if  a  nation  could  not  prosper 
without  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice, 

*  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  p.  205. 
t  Op.  cit,  p.  255. 

X  Dugald  Stewart,  'Life  of  Adam  Smith'  in  'Works,'  vol.  x.  p.  68. 
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there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation  which  could  ever  have 
prospered."*  Adam  Smith  knew  that  a  legislator  was 
needed  in  the  actual  world,  and  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
tact.    As  he  writes  in  his  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ' — 

When  the  legislator  cannot  conquer  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the 
people  by  reason  and  pursuasion,  he  will  not  attempt  to  subdue 
them  by  force,  but  will  religiously  observe  what,  by  Cicero,  is  justly 
called  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  never  to  use  violence  to  his  country, 
no  more  than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate,  as  well  as  he 
can,  his  public  arrangements  to  the  confirmed  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  will  remedy,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  inconveniences 
which  may  flow  from  the  want  of  those  regulations  which  the  people 
are  averse  to  submit  to.  When  he  cannot  establish  the  right,  he  will 
not  disdain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong ;  but,  like  Solon,  when  he  cannot 
establish  the  best  system  of  laws,  he  will  endeavour  to  establish  the 
best  that  the  people  can  bear.-j- 

Adam  Smith  was  clear  that  by  the  comparison  of  other 
polities  the  condition  of  a  country  might  be  improved.  He 
urges  any  adviser  who  wishes  to  rouse  a  legislator  to  public- 
spirited  action,  that  it  is  easiest  to  succeed 

if  you  describe  the  great  system  of  public  police  which  procures  these 
advantages,  if  you  explain  the  connections  and  dependencies  of  its 
several  parts,  their  mutual  subordination  to  one  another,  and  their 
general  subserviency  to  the  happiness  of  the  society  ;  if  you  show  how 
this  system  might  be  introduced  into  his  own  country,  what  it  is  that 
hinders  it  from  taking  place  there  at  present,  how  those  obstructions 
might  be  removed  and  all  the  several  wheels  of  the  machine  of 
government  be  made  to  move  with  more  harmony  and  smoothness, 
without  grating  upon  one  another  or  mutually  retarding  one  another's 
motions. I 

His  criticism  of  the  mechanical  social  schemes  of  his  own 
time  show  how  little  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  con- 
ception of  a  self-acting  economic  system. 


*  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  p.  280. 

t  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

i  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  44S. 
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The  man  of  system  Is  apt  to  be  very  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  is 
often  so  enamoured  with  the  supposed  beauty  of  his  own  ideal  plan  of 
government  that  he  cannot  suffer  the  smallest  deviation  from  any  part 
of  it.  He  goes  on  to  establish  it  completely  and  in  all  its  parts,  with- 
out any  regard  either  to  the  great  interests  or  the  strong  prejudices 
which  may  oppose  it  :  he  seems  to  imagine  that  he  can  arrange  the 
different  members  of  a  great  society  with  as  much  eajje  as  the  hand 
arranges  the  different  pieces  upon  the  chess-board — he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess-board  have  no  other  principle  of 
motion  besides  that  which  the  hand  impresses  upon  them,  but  that,  in 
the  great  chess-board  of  human  SDciety,  eve-y  single  piece  has  a 
principle  of  motion  of  its  own  altogether  different  from  that  which  the 
legislator  might  choose  to  impress  upon  it.* 

He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  treat  laissez-faire  as  supply- 
ing a  system  which  could  be  imposed  in  England  in  dis- 
regard of  political  aims  and  habitual  sentiments.  The 
mechanism  of  society,  as  he  conceived  it,  needs  constant 
readjustment  if  it  is  really  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends. 

2.  The  constant  appeal  to  experience  and  history  is 
another  feature  which  distinguishes  Adam  Smith's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  In  an  interesting  and  ingenious 
passage  Mr.  Bucklef  gives  a  different  account  of  his  method 
of  procedure,  and  asserts  that  while  in  the  '  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments '  Adam  Smith  derives  everything  from 
sympathy,  in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  he  deals  exclusively 
with  another  side,  and  follows  out  the  workings  of  selfish- 
ness in  all  its  ramifications  ;  but  this  is  to  attribute  to  Adam 
Smith  the  hypothetical  and  deductive  method  which  was 
deliberately  adopted  by  some  of  his  followers.  His  own 
course  of  procedure  is  entirely  different ;  he  does  not  take 
one  motive  force  and  analyse  it,  or  measure  it — he  observes 
the  phenomena  of  society  as  they  have  been  and  are.  He 
discards  the  conception  of  value-in-use,  and  examines  the 
varieties  of  exchange.  The  exchange  of  wares  and  services 
is  a  process  which  is  always  going  on  in  human  society ;  it 
has  been  subjected  to  regulation  and  control ;  the  wisdom 

*  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
t  *  History  of  Civilisation,'  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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of  such  regulations  or  of  giving  the  process  free  play  can 
be  discussed  in  the  light  of  actual  events.  The  increasing 
importance  which  Adam  Smith  attached  to  the  empirical 
study  of  actual  phenomena  may  be  most  easily  noted  by 
examining  the  additions  which  were  inserted  in  the  third 
edition.  He  drew  largely  on  his  stores  of  knowledge  of 
economic  history  in  order  to  accumulate  evidence  in  support 
of  the  positions  he  had  taken. 

11. 

There  is,  however,  some  excuse  for  regarding  Adam 
Smith  as  a  mere  exponent  of  laissez-faire  in  politics  and  of 
the  deductive  treatment  in  economics,  because  of  the  posi- 
tion he  took  in  regard  to  some  particular  questions.  He 
was  at  times  so  far  carried  away  by  the  matter  in  hand  as 
to  be  betrayed  into  apparent  inconsistency ;  he  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  sufficiently  mindful  of  his  own  principles. 

He  brings  out  the  importance  of  the  wellbeing  of  the 
community  as  overriding  individual  interests,  when  he 
writes  of  the  Navigation  Act.  Still,  the  manner  in  which 
he  allows  himself  to  write,  as  if  the  home  trade  of  con- 
sumption were  the  best  criterion  of  national  prosperity,  is 
open  to  exception.*  There  are,  in  particular,  one  or  two 
topics  which  he  discusses  on  the  apparent  assumption  that 
the  private  interests  of  individuals  were  all  that  need  be 
taken  into  account.  One  such  passage  is  his  celebrated 
digression  on  the  Corn  Bounty  Law.  He  looks  at  the 
whole  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  cheapness  to  the 
consumer  ;  he  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  condemned  the  Act 
of  1689  when  he  shows  that  it  cost  the  country  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bounty,  and  that  it  did  not  stimulate  agricul- 
ture to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower  the  price  of  corn.  But 


*  "  Dr.  Smith's  System  of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  considered 
wiih  regard  to  England  and  France,  in  '  Suppression  of  the  French 
Nob'.lity,'  vindicated."    By  T.A.,  p.  54. 
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there  are  all  sorts  of  common  interests  to  be  taken  into 
account  besides  cheapness  :  it  is  a  benefit  to  ensure  stability 
in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  the  Act  of 
1689  helped  to  do,  till  it  was  amended  in  i;73.    There  are 
political  advantages  in  developing  a  native  food-supply,  and 
the  stimulating  of  agriculture  may  be  desirable  for  the 'sake 
of  maintaining  an  effective  and  well-nourished  population. 
When  we  remember  how  much  the  authorities  were  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  tillage  in  the  later  middle 
ages,  how  careful  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  were  to  repress 
absenteeism  in  the  interests  of  efficient  local  government, 
and  how  much  there  is  to  be  said  for  utilising  the  national 
capital  sunk  in  the  land,  we  shall  see  that  Adam  Smith  was 
taking  a  somewhat  narrow  view  in  treating  this  matter  as 
if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  cheapness,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Charles  Smith  and  Sir  John 
Sinclair  had  much  in  their  favour. 

There  is  also  a  point  in  regard  to  which  Adam  Smith  was 
severely  taken  to  task  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  econo- 
mists among  his  contemporaries,  for  discarding  the  em- 
pirical method  he  usually  pursued.    The  view  he  expressed 
about  apprenticeship  was,  according  to  Playfair,  determined 
by  his  strong  prejudice  against  corporations  and  regulations 
of  every  kind  in  trade.  It  served  to  show  "  how  far  prejudice 
and  an  opinion  once  adopted  will  lead  men  of  the  first 
judgment  and  genius  astray,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  person  will  stand  forward  of  himself  to  maintain 
an  opinion  against  which  experience  speaks  so  decidedly."* 
It  certainly  seems  that  at  the  time  when  the  legal  obligation 
for  apprenticeship  was  abolished.  Parliament  was  guided 
not  so  much  by  actual  evidence  as  by  mere  doctrinaire 
opinion.t 

*  W.  Playfair :  *  Inquiry  into  the  Permanent  Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Great  and  Powerful  Nations,'  p.  222. 

f  Cunningham : .  "Economists  as  Mischief  Makers,"  in  the 
*  Economic  Review,'  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 
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III. 

While  Adam  Smith  was  not  always  faithful  to  his  own 
method,  his  disciples  seem  to  me  to  have  gradually  moved 
away  altogether  from  the  standpoint  which  he  endeavoured 
to  take.  The  temptation  to  do  so  was  strong.  For  pur- 
poses of  economic  investigation  it  is  convenient  to  isolate 
the  subject  of  wealth,  and  treat  it  apart  from  other  social 
and  political  phenomena ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  naturally 
assume  that  there  is  no  State  interference  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  that  we  may  follow  out  what  tends  to  happen 
on  the  supposition  of  free  play  for  the  individual  to  carry 
on  his  work  as  he  chooses.  It  is  easy  to  pass  from  taking 
the  principle  of  laissez-faire  as  an  assumption  for  purposes 
of  investigation,  and  to  elevate  it  into  a  maxim  for  practical 
guidance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  special  temptation  to  make  this  transition.  The  evils 
of  State  intervention  were  obvious  in  many  ways  :  not  only 
were  there  the  mischiefs  which  Adam  Smith  had  exposed  in 
connection  with  commerce,  but  there  was  much  legislation 
for  industry  that  was  out  of  date,  and  would  have  hajnpered 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  The  doctrine  of  Quesnay  and  the 
French  economists,  which  Adam  Smith  had  viewed  with 
suspicion,  was  attractive  to  other  minds  on  account  of  its 
very  simplicity ;  and  the  desirability  of  discarding  State 
interference  of  any  and  every  kind  became  a  fundamental 
article  of  economic  faith. 

A  somewhat  similar  change  took  place  in  the  study  of  in- 
dividual action.  In  Isolating  wealth  from  other  phenomena 
it  was  convenient  to  take  the  desire  of  wealth  as  the  domi- 
nant motive  and,  for  purposes  of  investigation,  to  trace  out 
its  working  in  all  directions.  This  is  the  hypothetical  and 
deductive  method  which  Buckle  extols :  it  differs  from  that 
of  other  sciences  inasmuch  as  the  principle  which  is  applied 
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is  merely  obtained  by  introspection  and  analysis,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  any  serious  attempt  at  induction;  the  induc- 
tions of  Economic  Science  are,  for  the  most  part,  curious 
examples  of  hasty  generalisation  from  a  few  isolated  par- 
ticulars.* It  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  greatest  energy  of 
each  in  pursuing  his  own  interest  leads  to  the  greatest 
aggregate  of  wealth  in  the  community,  and  to  pass  from 
treating  the  assumption  of  self-interest  as  a  convenient 
hypothesis,  to  asserting  it  as  a  maxim  of  expediency. 
Bastiat's  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  interests  rendered  the 
transition  plausible,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  clear-cut 
but  one-sided  treatment  of  economic  life  which  characterises 
the  Manchester  school. 

In  the  'Seventies,  as  I  look  back  on  them,  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  and  one-sidedness  of  such  treatment  were  be- 
coming obvious,  and  there  was  another  development,  but 
one  that  takes  us  still  farther  away  from  the  position  of 
Adam  Smith.  It  was  clear  that  if  social  science  was  to  be 
in  any  sense  complete,  other  motives  than  the  mere  desire 
of  wealth  must  obtain  recognition.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  complex  forces  which  are  at  work,  by 
analysing  their  play  in  the  individual  mind.  The  measure- 
ment of  motives  thus  becomes  the  main  business  of  the 
economist,  and  the  degrees  of  utility  and  dis-utility,  to  some 
assumed  type  of  individual,  offer  the  chief  field  of  study. 
In  this  way  the  one-sidedness  of  the  Manchester  school  is 
avoided,  but  the  complex  order  which  is  studied  is  not  the 
actual  complexity  of  everyday  life,  with  the  higgling  of  the 
xTiarket ;  it  is  merely  the  imagined  process  of  the  individual 
mind  that  is  analysed.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the 
science  has  been  surreptitiously  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously changed.  Value-in-Exchange  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  two  bargainers ;  it  gives  us  a  basis  for  examining 


*  The  induction  on  which  Malthus  based  his  law  is  an  important 
exception. 
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their  relations.  Value-in-Use  has  to  do  with  the  individual 
and  his  estimate  of  utility  and  dis-utility ;  we  can  derive 
no  help  from  it  in  co-ordinating  observed  fact — it  is  all  in  a 
different  plane.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  grave  mis- 
fortune that  Jevons  and  his  school  should  have  spent  their 
energies  so  much  in  analysing  the  phenomena  of  value-in- 
use,  which  the  author  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  had 
rightly  discarded.  The  ingenious  fabric  of  reasoning  that 
has  been  built  up  is  curiously  alien  to  Adam  Smith's  habit 
of  mind.  Had  some  economic  expert,  who  was  before  his 
time,  expounded  to  him  the  mysteries  of  Consumers'  Rent, 
I  think  Adam  Smith  would  have  been  puzzled,  as  we  all 
have  been,  to  know  who  paid  it,  and  who  gave  the  receipt ; 
and  when  he  learned  that  the  term  had  no  reference  to  any 
transaction  that  ever  had  occurred  in  place  ur  time,  I  think 
he  would  have  shown  that  he  took  little  account  of  such 
mental  gymnastics. 

IV. 

It  has  been  left  for  more  recent  times  to  show  us  a  still 
more  startling  departure  from  the  standpoint  of  Adam  Smith. 
Economics  became  first  a  hypothetical  science,  then  a  sub- 
jective science,  discussing  the  play  of  motives  ;  and  now  it 
is  fast  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  party  science.  According  to 
Adam  Smith's  view  it  might  be  possible  to  lay  down  general 
principles  which  legislators  of  either  party  could  adopt : 
this  had  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  earlier  days 
by  Mun  and  other  exponents  of  the  mercantile  system,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere  that  the  system  of 
natural  liberty  which  Adam  Smith  commended  to  the  legis- 
lator combined  the  aims  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  a  most 
remarkable  way.*    But  just  because  the  idea  of  preserving 

*  Cunningham,  "Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in 
Modern  Times,"  p.  597. 
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the  natural  order  among  conflicting  interests  has  been  lost 
sight  of,  economists  have  been  more  and  more  tempted  to 
constitute  them.selves  the  advocates  of  one  powerful  interest 
or  another.  This  tendency  has  been  particularly  obvious 
in  America,  where  the  academic  freedom  of  economic  pro- 
fessors has  been  seriously  imperilled  ;  and  where,  on  such 
questions  as  the  gold  standard,  or  trusts,  the  professor  is 
expected  to  be  an  advocate  who  can  produce  arguments  to 
support  the  side  that  is  taken  by  the  patrons  of  his  uni- 
versity. In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  free  from  this  abuse ;  it  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  this  im- 
munity if  a  precedent  which  was  recently  set  is  followed  in 
the  future.  The  time  which  was  lately  chosen  for  organis- 
ing an  expression  of  expert  opinion  on  the  advantages  of 
Free  Trade*  was  surely  unfortunate.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  object  of  that  manifesto,  it  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  public  to  mean  that  in  the  view  of  several 
eminent  men.  Economic  Science  had  spoken  with  such 
authority  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  Free  Imports  that  any 
fresh  investigation  was  quite  unnecessary.  It  seemed 
gratuitous  thus  to  commit  the  science  by  anticipation  to 
one  special  conclusion  at  the  very  outset  of  a  political 
debate  in  which  so  much  party  feeling  has  been  aroused. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  question  as  to  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  country  should  have  come  to  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  party  politics,  but  statesmen  who  are  at  a 
loss  for  a  rallying  cry  cannot  afford  to  be  very  scrupulous 
in  choosing  their  methods  of  attack.  When  doubts  were 
first  raised,  in  my  recollection,  as  to  the  soundness  of  our 
industrial  prosperity,  the  discussion  had  no  party  character. 
I  remember  that  in  1877,  when  I  was  a  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  W^illiam  Rathbone,  a  well- 
known  Liberal,  called  attention  to  the  increasing  excess  of 
*  The  Times,  15th  August,  1903. 
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'    imports  in  our  trade,  and  argued  that  there  were  signs  that 

we  were  hving  on  our  capital.    The  leading  Liberal  paper 

in  Liverpool  readily  acquiesced  in  his  statement  of  the  case.' 

The  '  Daily  Post'*  wrote  as  follows:  — 

We  have  not,  as  some  Englishmen  seem  to  think  .  it  a  part  of 
patriotism  to  believe,  an  inahenable  patent  of  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing superiority  attaching  to  luigland.  Other  countries  produce 
coal  and  iron  almost  as  cheaply,  perhaps  quite  as  well  as  we  do.  In 
regard  to  these  staples  of  trade,  our  margin  of  preference  is  sm.ill  and 
daily  growing  less.  Germany  is  better  educated,  France  is  infinitely 
more  thrifty,  Belgium,  though  much  given  to  the  invocation  of  various 
saints,  does  not  greatly  reverence  Saint  Monday.  The  Suez  Canal  is 
turning  trade  into  its  old  channel— a  channel  not  favourable  to  us. 
All  depends  upon  our  power  of  executing  work  cheaply  and  well ;  of 
finding  out  and  developing  new  inventions  ;  of  carrying- manufacturing 
industry  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  keeping  it  there.  But 
this  we  cannot  do  so  long  as  we  are  spending  much  more  than  we 
cam,  and  spending  it  too  in  the  least  profitable  way.  Mr.  Rathbone 
thinks  that  we  have  saved  ourselves  now  from  a  great  financial  crisis 
by  a  large  sacrifice  of  capital,  especially  of  capital  which  was  locked 
up  in  foreign  securities  and  has  been  released  at  a  considerable  loss. 
But  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  Every  crisis  which  we  escape  at  such 
a  price  leaves  us  poorer  and  weaker  to  meet  the  next. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  supposed  in  those  days  that  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  our  industrial  system  and  to 
commence  inquiring  into  it  involved  either  economic  heresy 
or  disloyalty  to  the  Liberal  party. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  individualism  which 
is  assumed  by  deductive  economics  and  the  individualism 
which  is  embodied  in  the  political  principles  of  Whigs  and 
Liberals  ;  but  there  have  been  occasional  breaches.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  rather  the  fashion  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  followers  to  deride  the  laws  of  political 
economy — as  inapplicable  to  Ireland.  About  the  same  time 
Mr.  Morley  was  writing  the  '  Life  of  Cobden,'  and  he  took 
occasion  to  disparage  the  purists  who  had  advocated 
Insular  Free  Trade  and  condemned  the  policy  of  com- 
mercial treaties. 


*  Jan.  lo,  1877. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  unstatesmanlike  than  to  deny  that  the  treaties 
since  i860  have  helped  forward  the  great  process  of  liberating  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  their  industry  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  amazing  to  find  able  men  so  over-mastered  by  a  mis- 
taken conception  of  what  it  is  that  economic  generalisation  can  do 
for  us,  as  to  believe  that  they  nullify  the  substantial  service  thus 
rendered  by  commercial  treaties  of  Cobden's  type  to  the  beneficent  end 
of  international  co-operation,  by  the  mere  utterance  of  some  formula 
of  economic  incantation.  If  the  practical  effect  of  the  commercial 
treaties  after  i860,  as  conceived  and  inspired  by  Cobden,  has  been,  with- 
out any  drawback  worth  considering,  to  lead  Europe  by  a  considerable 
stride  towards  the  end  proposed  by  the  partisans  of  Free  Trade,  then 
it  is  absurd  to  quarrel  with  the  treaties  because  they  do  not  sound 
in  tune  with  the  verbal  jingle  of  an  abstract  dogma.  It  is  beside  the 
mark  to  meet  the  advantages  gained  by  the  international  action  of 
commercial  treaties,  by  the  formula,  "  Take  care  of  your  imports,  and 
the  exports  will  take  care  of  themselves."  The  decisive  consideration 
is  that  we  can  only  procure  imports  from  other  countries  on  the 
cheapest  possible  terms  on  condition  that  producers  in  those  countries 
are  able  to  receive  our  exports  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms. 
Foreign  producers  can  only  do  this  on  condition  that  their  govern- 
ments can  be  induced  to  lower  hostile  tariffs ;  and  foreign  govern- 
*  ments  are  only  able,  or  choose  to  believe  that  they  are  only  able,  to 
lower  tariffs  in  face  of  the  strength  of  the  protected  interests,  by  means 
of  a  commercial  treaty.* 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  Mr.  Morley  formerly  dis- 
sented from  the  thorough-going  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  one-sided  Free  Trade.  But  times  have  changed  since 
then.  Xhe  Opposition  has  now  fallen  back  on  abstract 
Economic  Science  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  guide,  and  the 
signatories  of  the  manifesto  have  compiled  ingenious  argu- 
ment, with  the  apparent  object  of  giving  their  support  to 
party  tactics.  We  have  indeed  moved  a  long  way  from 
Adam  Smith. 

V. 

The  phrase  "  back  to  Adam  Smith  "  may  have  served  to 
indicate  the  main  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist,  that 


*  Morley,  '  Life  of  R.  Cobden,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  342. 
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economists  in  the  present  day  would  do  well  to  take  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations  '  and  to 
adopt  his  attitude  of  mind  in  carrying  on  their  own  investi- 
gations. He  looked  on  Political  Economy  as  a  science 
which  laid  down  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  legis- 
lator. He  assumes  that  a  man  can  manage  his  affairs,  and 
that  Man  is  master  of  the  conditions  which  subserve  his 
wellbeing.  He  distinctly  dissociated  himself  from  the 
view  that  Man  is  to  be  considered  "  as  the  materials  of  a 
sort  of  pohtical  mechanics,"*  still  less  did  he  hold  that 
"  things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind."  Economics, 
as  a  science,  helps  us  to  understand  the  conditions  on 
which  prosperity  depends  ;  economics,  as  an  art,  gives  Man 
guidance  in  exercising  his  dominion  over  nature.  It  is  not 
a  mere  description  of  the  play  of  mechanical  forces  which 
shows  how  affairs  manage  themselves. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  supposing  that  we  can  go  back  to 
Adam  Smith  in  the  sense  of  imagining  that  he  has  said  the 
last  word  on  any  topic,  and  that  there  has  been  no  progress 
since  his  time.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  economic  life — a  veritable  industrial  revolution,  re- 
acting on  rural  affairs  so  as  to  produce  an  agricultural 
revolution,  and  on  the  facilities  for  traffic  so  as  to  re- 
volutionise the  system  of  transport.  The  phenomena  we 
find  presented  to  us  for  study  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  he  examined.  There  has  been  progress,  too,  in  the 
facihties  for  dealing  with  them ;  the  collection  of  accurate 
statements  of  fact  has  gone  on  apace,  and  the  results  of 
careful  observation  are  found  in  masses  of  statistics,  and  in 
such  forms  as  are  provided  by  index  numbers.  The  discus- 
sions of  four  generations  have  given  us  clearer  ideas  and 
more  precise  language  in  which  to  express  them.  The 
analysis  of  the  elements  in  the  process  of  production  enables 
us  to  state  the  distinctions  on  which  Adam  Smith  insisted 

*  D.  Stewart,  "  Life"  in  "  Works,"  vol.  x.  p.  68. 
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with  greater  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
contrast  between  productive  and  unproductive  classes  in  the 
community,  the  misleading  character  of  which  was  so  well 
exposed  by  Simon  Gray.*  There  have  been  other  gains  as 
well :  the  habit  of  temporarily  isolating  one  topic — that  of 
wealth — and  following  out  deductively  what  will  happen 
when  self-interest  has  free  play,  does  not  give  us  a  law  to 
which  human  action  conforms ;  but  it  does  give  us  clearly 
stated  hypotheses  which  we  may  apply  to  the  actual  facts  of 
life,  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far  the  principle  has  held 
true,  for  any  definite  place  and  during  any  particular  period 
of  time.  The  doctrine  of  the  wage  fund  is  not  a  universal 
truth,  but  it  was  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  facts  of 
industrial  remuneration  among  operatives  in  England  during 
the  'Twenties  and  'Thirties.  The  pursuit  of  Economic 
Science,  as  hypothetical  and  as  subjective,  has  been  one- 
sided and  formal,  but  it  has  not  been  useless,  since  it  has 
served  to  supply  us  with  better  instruments  of  investigation 
and  better  means  of  stating  our  results.  The  value  of 
deductive  economics  is  shown,  not  by  enabling  us  to  dis- 
pense with  empirical  investigation,  but  by  affording  us 
additional  help  for  pursuing  it  with  definiteness  and 
accuracy.  This  at  least  is  certain :  the  controversy  which 
is  absorbing  attention  at  present  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  our  actual  life,  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
half  century.  There  is  little  prospect  that  the  public  will 
give  serious  attention  respecting  it  to  the  opinion  of  authori- 
ties who  are  not  prepared  to  approach  the  fiscal  question  in 
the  spirit  which  actuated  Adam  Smith. 

All  Classes  Productive. 
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